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THE POLITICS OF THE ANTIWAR MOVEMENT 

THE QUESTION 

OF INTERNATIONAL A.N.S.W.E.R. 

BY BILL WEINBERG 


THE SEPT. 24 ANTIWAR protest 
in Washington, D.C., was hailed as a revival 
of a movement which had become somewhat 
moribund even as the quagmire in Iraq deep¬ 
ens with horrifying rapidity. The march 
brought out 300,000 protesters, by organiz¬ 
ers’ estimates, making it the largest since the 
start of the U.S. invasion in March 2003. 
After a summer in which Cindy Sheehan’s 
campaign to demand personal accountabil¬ 
ity from the vacationing 
George Bush had riv¬ 
eted the nation, the 
march brought out 
record numbers of mili¬ 
tary veterans and griev¬ 
ing families—giving the 
movement an unassail¬ 
able moral credibility. 

But it is significant 
that this credibility 
arose from the rank- 
and-file marchers while 
that very credibility 
may have been actually 
undermined by ele¬ 
ments of the 
demonstration’s organi¬ 
zational leadership. 

Since the prelude to 
the March 2003 inva¬ 
sion of Iraq, the large, 
visible antiwar protests 
in the United States—especially the 
marches in Washington, New York, and San 
Francisco—have been led by two organi¬ 
zations that have at times cooperated but 
been frequently at odds: United for Peace 
and Justice (UFPJ) and International AN¬ 
SWER (Act Now to Stop War and End 
Racism). For the Sept. 24 march, they 
agreed to cooperate; they divided the stage 
time equally, with different speakers and 
different banners, although ANSWER ac¬ 
tually held the permit. 

Both UFPJ and ANSWER have been 
criticized by some activists as top-down and 
insufficiently democratic. But concerns are 
growing over ANSWER’S links to a doc- 


Bill Weinberg is editor of the online 
journal World War 4 Report 
(ww4report.com). 


trinaire organization called the Workers 
World Party (WWP), which has a history 
of seeking to dominate coalitions and many 
embarrassing ultra-hardline positions. 

Steve Ault, a gay activist in New York 
City since 1970, served as UFPJ’s logistics 
coordinator for the historic pre-war mobi¬ 
lization on Feb. 15,2003; last summer’s Re¬ 
publican National Convention protests; and 


the May 1 march for nuclear disarmament 
this past spring. Fie charges that ANSWER 
is a front group for the WWP. Speaking as 
an individual—not on behalf of UFPJ—he 
decries what he sees as an imbalance be¬ 
tween the two major antiwar formations: 
“One small sectarian group has equal power 
with a genuine coalition. We aren’t going 
to be able to have a real movement until 
they are called out on the carpet for it.” 

For 20 years, Ault says he has witnessed 
WWP use “stacking meetings and undemo¬ 
cratic tactics” to control left coalitions. 
“When Workers World forms a so-called 
coalition, it’s not a coalition at all; it’s a 
vehicle to attempt to amplify their power 
and control. It’s not a genuine coalition like 
UFPJ which has no controlling faction—it 
[UFPJ] has communists, Greens, pacifists, 
anarchists.” 


History of Dissension 

International ANSWER formed after 
9-11 around the core of the International 
Action Center (IAC), itself formed by 
Workers World. ANSWER’S most visible 
spokespersons have almost invariably been 
longtime 1AC/WWP adherents. 

Many in the movement are both unaware 
of these organizational connections, as well 
as WWP’s history of or¬ 
thodox and problematic 
political positions. In 
1956, WWP supported 
the Soviet invasion of 
Hungary, claiming the 
Hungarian striking work¬ 
ers were “counter-revolu¬ 
tionary”; in response to 
the Tiananmen Square 
massacre in 1989, WWP 
charged that protesters 
had launched “violent at¬ 
tacks on the soldiers,” 
provoking the military’s 
actions; during the 
Bosnian war in the 1990s, 
WWP portrayed reports 
| of atrocities and mass rape 
S by the Serb forces as “im- 
o perialist lies,” and now 
supports Slobodan 
Milosevic in his battle 
against war crimes charges at The Hague. 

Ramsey Clark, the visible leader of the 
International Action Center, is a founder of 
the International Committee to Defend 
Slobodan Milosevic, and has also provided 
legal representation for some accused of 
participating in the 1994 Rwandan geno¬ 
cide. He has more recently volunteered for 
Saddam Hussein’s legal team. 

Recently, Workers World has undergone 
a factional split, with a breakaway group 
apparently taking most of AN SWER with 
it. This has led the IAC and the faction that 
still calls itself Workers World to help found 
a new coalition. Troops Out Now! The re¬ 
cent split doesn’t seem to have been about 
anything substantive, but the tactical ques¬ 
tion of whether to support WWP’s presi¬ 
dential ticket last year or to acquiesce to 
the left’s “anybody but Bush” (meaning 
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pro-Kerry) position. Behind this question 
seems to be a turf war between WWP cadre 
in New York and San Francisco, the party’s 
two principal power bases. The breakaway 
faction, based mostly in San Francisco, is 
calling itself the Party for Socialism and 
Liberation. Troops Out Now!, which en¬ 
dorsed the Sept. 24 march, remains based 
at the International Action Center’s New 
York offices. 

Managing the Split 

For the antiwar movement, WWP’s 
problematic politics have led to simulta¬ 
neous separate marches in the same cities, 
or uneasy alliances in order to avoid such 
splits. 

On May 1, both UFPJ and Troops Out 
Now! held separate marches in New York 
City surrounding the review of the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty under way at the 
United Nations. Troops Out Now! rejected 
UFPJ’s pro-disarmament theme. IAC 
spokesperson Dustin Langley told journal¬ 
ist Sarah Ferguson of the Village Voice, 
“Iran and North Korea have a right to get 
any kind of weapon they need to defend 
themselves against the largest military ma¬ 
chine on the planet.” 

Commemorating the one-year anniver¬ 
sary of the Iraq invasion, ANSWER and 
UFPJ guardedly co-organized a rally in 
New York City in March 2004. As in the 
recent Washington rally, they divided the 
stage time. During ANSWER’S half of the 
rally, someone taped a photo to the speak¬ 
ers’ platform of Abdul Qadeer Khan, the 
Pakistani scientist who was accused of ped¬ 
dling nuclear materials to North Korea and 
Libya. No move was made to remove it. 

For some veteran activists, the persis¬ 
tent division brings back bad memories of 
the movement to oppose the first attack on 
Iraq in 1991, when WWP provoked a split 
by refusing to condemn Saddam Hussein’s 
invasion of Kuwait. This resulted in two 
separate national marches on Washington, 
just days apart—one by the WWP-led Na¬ 
tional Coalition Against U.S. Intervention 
in the Middle East, the other by the Cam¬ 
paign for Peace in the Middle East, a coali¬ 
tion consisting of War Resisters League, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, Women’s 
International League for Peace and Free¬ 
dom, and other traditional peace groups. 

The current issue that has led to tensions 
with UFPJ is WWP’s refusal to counte¬ 
nance any criticism of the Iraqi “resistance.” 
Troops Out Now! comes closest to taking 
an open stance in support of the armed in¬ 
surgents, calling in their literature for the 
antiwar movement to “acknowledge the 
absolute and unconditional right of the Iraqi 


people to resist the occupation of their 
country without passing judgment on their 
methods of resistance.” 

As armed insurgents increasingly target 
civilians, these inconsistencies provide easy 
ammo for those who wish to dismiss the 
antiwar movement as deluded and hypo¬ 
critical. For instance, they allowed the born- 
again interventionist Christopher Hitchens 
to write a piece for Slate Magazine after 
the Sept. 24 march entitled “Anti-War, My 
Foot: The phony peaceniks who protested 
in Washington.” Hitchens decried the cen¬ 
tral position of “‘International ANSWER,’ 
the group run by the ‘Worker’s World’ party 
and fronted by Ramsey Clark, which openly 
supports Kim Jong-11, Fidel Castro, 
Slobodan Milosevic, and the ‘resistance’ in 
Afghanistan and Iraq, with Clark himself 
finding extra time to volunteer as attorney 
for the genocidaires in Rwanda ... ‘Inter¬ 
national ANSWER’ [is] a front for (depend¬ 
ing on the day of the week) fascism, 
Stalinism, and jihadism.” 

The “Wedge Issue” 

But Steve Ault argues that some contro¬ 
versial positions have actually been useful 
to ANSWER. “They come up with a wedge 
issue to use against the other coalition, and 
they scream ‘racism,’” he says. “And they 
do it very well.” 

The question of Palestine is currently 
ANSWER’S principal “wedge issue.” 
UFPJ’s own hedging on linking the 
struggles in Palestine and Iraq has served 
ANSWER well. In the prelude to the March 
2004 rally in New York, ANS WER insisted 
on making an end to the occupation of Pal¬ 
estine a central demand of the demonstra¬ 
tion. UFPJ balked, stating that while they 
agreed it was important to address Pales¬ 
tine, the main purpose of the march was to 
express broad opposition to the war in Iraq. 
ANSWER responded by circulating a let¬ 
ter online, signed by numerous Arab and 
Muslim groups, charging that it was “rac¬ 
ist” of the antiwar movement not to give 
the Palestinian cause equal footing. 

UFPJ’s member groups have “agreed to 
disagree” on how to achieve peace in the 
Middle East, taking no stance, for instance, 
on a right of return for Palestinian refu¬ 
gees—a demand embraced by ANSWER. 
And unlike ANSWER, UFPJ has put out a 
position criticizing all attacks on civilians— 
whether by the Israeli military or Palestin¬ 
ian militants. 

Some have perceived UFPJ’s “agree-to- 
disagree” position as an equivocation that 
has rendered the coalition vulnerable on this 
“wedge issue.” In any case, ANSWER has 
proved itself adept at building coalitions 


with Arab and Muslim groups. 

Ibrahim Ramey, national disarmament 
coordinator for the faith-based pacifist or¬ 
ganization Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
says: “ANSWER has done much more or¬ 
ganizing in pro-Palestinian Islamic commu¬ 
nities. Activists need to have a debate over 
this difficult issue: the question of Zionism, 
and I use the term deliberately. There is no 
principled discussion on it.” 

Ramey recognizes the contradiction that 
some of the same figures now pushing the 
Palestine question in the movement are also 
sympathetic to Milosevic, who is accused 
of genocide against Muslims. “I don’t be¬ 
lieve despots and mass murderers need to 
be lauded because they occasionally wave 
the banner of opposition to the United 
States. Milosevic was not a great hero be¬ 
cause he happened to be bombed by NATO 
warplanes.” 

Ramey also admits that IAC’s “position 
on Milosevic isn’t something there is a lot 
of awareness of in the Muslim communi¬ 
ties where ANSWER has been successful 
in organizing.” 

Mahdi Bray, executive director of the 
Muslim American Society Freedom Foun¬ 
dation, which works with ANSWER while 
not being an official member of the coali¬ 
tion, is aware of its position on Milosevic, 
and makes no bones about his disagree¬ 
ment. “I don’t support that line. 1 think 
Milosevic was a genocidal butcher. But we 
can work with people we have disagree¬ 
ments with.” 

Bray credits AN S WER with 
debate on Palestine within the movement. 
That was healthy and necessary. You can¬ 
not discuss peace in the Middle East region 
without discussing the occupation of Pal¬ 
estine.” And he sees the question of which 
issues get priority as linked to the broader 
problem of “a paternalistic and elitist atti¬ 
tude within the movement.” Bray also 
points to the absence of large numbers of 
African-Americans at antiwar demonstra¬ 
tions, calling it a “bigger issue than the fac¬ 
tional splits within the movement.” 

Radical Critique? 

Complicating the situation is that many 
of the commentators speaking out against 
ANSWER’S problematic role in the anti¬ 
war movement have offered a liberal rather 
than a radical critique. In addition to the 
Palestine question, ANSWER has been re¬ 
peatedly criticized for espousing the cause 
of Mumia Abu-Jamal, the journalist and 
former Black Panther on Death Row in 
Pennsylvania after an evidently wrongful 
conviction. 

In the October issue of Rolling Stone, 
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writer Tim Dickinson quotes Paul 
Rieckhoff, director of the Iraq veterans 
group Operation Truth, which boycotted the 
Sept. 24 march. “When some guy gets up 
there and rails 
about Palestine, 

Karl Rove is kick¬ 
ing back in his 
chair, saying, 

‘Please continue,’” 
said Rieckhoff. 

“It’s not about Pal¬ 
estine, it’s not 
about Mumia, it’s 
about one focused 
message: Let’s 
find a way to end 
this war. If you re¬ 
ally want to push 
back against the 
administration, 
you’ve got to get 
your shit together. 

Right now they 
don’t.” 

From a purely 
tactical standpoint, 
there may be some 
logic to de-empha- 
sizing unpopular 
issues in the inter¬ 
ests of building a 
broad front around 
a single issue (Iraq). But from a moral 
standpoint, attacking ANSWER’S positions 
on Palestine and Mumia rather than (or 
even in addition to) its stance on Milosevic 
and Tiananmen Square dangerously mud¬ 
dies the water. The prior two causes may 
be unpopular, but they are perfectly legiti¬ 
mate; in contrast, the Workers World posi¬ 
tions on Bosnia and Tiananmen Square con¬ 
stitute defense of the indefensible. 

Christopher Hitchens, who can no longer 
be said to be on the left, commits a similar 
error in his list of foreign strongmen WWP 
supports: he indiscriminately lumps Fidel 
Castro in with the far more sinister 
Milosevic and Kim Jong-11. Such errors 
allow ANSWER to assume a lefter-than- 
thou high ground, and play into the 
liberal-baiting strategy. 

Steve Ault recognizes this danger. “I 
work with communists, and 1 have no prob¬ 
lem doing so,” he says. “My real problem 
with ANSWER is their process, or lack of 
it. Workers World gives communism a bad 
name. They use the charge of red-baiting 
to silence criticism in an unprincipled way. 
And much of the criticism against them 
comes from people arguably further to the 
left than they are.” 

Mahmood Ketabchi, an exiled follower 


of the Worker Communist Party of Iran now 
living in New Jersey, says “ANSWER is 
part of a long tradition of supporting any¬ 
one who picks up a gun and shoots at an 
American soldier, re¬ 
gardless of their poli¬ 
tics.” He sees this as 
a “bogus” position 
that “puts the U.S. at 
the center of the 
world.” 

In response to 
ANSWER’S blind 
support of the Iraqi 
“resistance,” 
Ketabchi, who does 
support work for 
workers’ and 
women’s movements 
in Iraq, asks “what 
kind of future do they 
[the Iraqi insurgents] 
envision? Do these 
groups defend 
women’s rights? Are 
they socialist?” He 
compares Iraq to 
Iran, noting that 20 
f years ago, Iranian so- 
z cial movements 
| “thought [they] could 
u have a united front 
with Khomeini 
against the Shah,” but ultimately 
Khomeini’s vision of Iran’s future was radi¬ 
cally different from that of women’s orga¬ 
nizations and left political groupings. 

Which Way Forward? 

Even among activists who see AN¬ 
SWER as problematic, there is little con¬ 
sensus on how to address the issue. 

Joanne Sheehan, who staffs the New 
England office of War Resisters League in 
Norwich, CT, says “ANSWER does not 
foster grassroots activism. It is totally hier¬ 
archical, and I don’t think it empowers 
people. ANSWER is not the answer.” 
Speaking on WWP’s controversial posi¬ 
tions, she says, “They do what the admin¬ 
istration they criticize does—here are the 
‘good guys’ and here are the ‘bad guys.’ 
They have this view left over from the Cold 
War that the-enemy-of-my-enemy-is-my- 
friend, and that’s a very narrow way of 
thinking.” 

But she also feels the intrigues of na¬ 
tional movement leadership have drained 
vital energies. “We put too much emphasis 
on these big demonstrations and not enough 
on grassroots strategy, which is where we 
should emphasize. After the big demo, there 
is always a sense of ‘now what?’ Do we 


just wait for the next big demo? 1 guess we 
have to have them to be visible, but there 
has to be a bigger strategy.” 

Sheehan explicitly does not fault 
ANSWER for emphasizing issues such as 
Palestine and Mumia Abu-Jamal. “My criti¬ 
cism is not that they toss too many issues 
together. I think it is important to help 
people understand how the issues are con¬ 
nected. But we need to do that in our 
grassroots work—not from a podium.” 

Ibrahim Ramey says that while “AN¬ 
SWER is problematic in areas of both poli¬ 
tics and organizing style for some organi¬ 
zations in the broad antiwar movement,” 
he still believes that “principled coopera¬ 
tion in a united front that understands its 
political differences is possible.” But he 
stresses that this can only happen if there is 
“democratic debate” and recognizes that 
“there are major obstacles.” 

Steve Ault takes the hardest line on the 
question: “Everyone says unity, unity, unity. 
Sure, making the argument for not work¬ 
ing with ANSWER is problematic. But I 
think they need to be exposed for what they 
are. There needs to be a full-blown discus¬ 
sion on this if we are going to build an ef¬ 
fective movement.” ❖ 
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WRI’S NEVER-ENDING STORY 

BY JUDITH MAHONEY PASTERNAK 


War Is a Crime Against Humanity:The Story 

ofWar Resisters’ International 

By Devi Prasad; Publisher’s Note byWRI 

Chair Joanne Sheehan; Foreword by 

George Willoughby 

War Resisters’ International, 5 

Caledonian Rd., London N I 9DX, Britain; 

www.wri-irg.org., 2005; 556 pages; $50, 

paperback. 

in mi, with the memory still fresh of an 
apocalyptic war, a handful of European and 
U.S. pacifists met in the Netherlands to look 
for a way to prevent another such catastro¬ 
phe. They decided to work for peace 
through a new kind of organization: an in¬ 
ternational secular peace group that would 
not only oppose war, but would work non- 
violently for the social changes without 
which war would never end. “War is a crime 
against humanity,” they declared. “We 
therefore are determined not to support any 
kind of war and to strive for the removal of 
all causes of war.” They called themselves 
Paco, the Esperanto word for peace. 

Within a few years they had modified 
their declaration and changed the name of 
the organization to War Resisters’ Interna¬ 
tional. As the blood-drenched 20th century 
wore on, WRI’s work often seemed quix¬ 
otic. Yet in the course of the century, the 
organization grew into an international net¬ 
work that today comprises thousands of 
antiwar activists in 43 affiliated groups 
spread out across every continent. The story 
of its growth and development over its first 
53 years can now be found in War Is a 
Crime Against Humanity: The Story ofWar 
Resisters’ International, the long-awaited, 


In the 10 years she edited this magazine, 
journalist Judith Mahoney Pasternak 
attended and reported on WRI triennial 
conferences in Ireland and Croatia and 
visited with WRI staff in London and New 
York City. 


monumental history of the organization 
from its founding in 1921 through the Viet¬ 
nam War years, written by former WRI 
Executive Secretary and Chair Devi Prasad. 

Encyclopedic in its 
length and details, the book 
provides far more informa¬ 
tion than can be summa¬ 
rized here. Highlights in¬ 
clude a cast of thousands, 
campaigns successful and 
doomed, and most of all, 
the tireless everyday work 
of articulating the goals of 
such a group and adminis¬ 
tering the efforts to attain 
those goals. 

The more famous WRI 
activists and supporters in¬ 
cluded Danilo Dolci, the 
Italian writer-activist often 
called the “Sicilian 
Gandhi,” and the German anti-Nazi priest 
Martin Niemoller; both were vice-chairs of 
WRI. The great Mohandas Gandhi himself, 
the world’s most prominent advocate of 
nonviolent resistance, maintained warm 
relations with WRI from 1928 until his 
death 20 years later. Leading U.S. pacifists 
like labor and antiwar organizer A. J. Muste, 
civil rights leader Bayard Rustin, and 
WRL’s own David McReynolds served on 
WRl’s executive council and regularly ap¬ 
peared at its meetings and conferences. 
(McReynolds later served as chair.) 

But Prasad also relates heroic efforts by 
less famous people—the hundreds of 
women and men who resisted war at any 
price, like Herbert Runham Brown (to 
whom the book is dedicated), the jailed 
British WWI conscientious objector who 
became WRI’s first Executive Secretary. 
Prasad describes too the work of Myrtle 
Solomon, the groups first women chair. 

Some struggles were successful; others 
were fateed from their start. Particularly 
poignant is the account of the attempt by 


WRI activists and other European pacifists 
in the ominous years before World War II 
to rally support for nonviolent resistance 
to fascism from labor unions and other anti¬ 
fascist organizations. More 
encouraging are the ac¬ 
counts of the opposition to 
the Vietnam War and the 
first stirrings of feminist 
consciousness in WRI. 

Most of all however, 
War Is a Crime Against 
Humanity is the story of 
tireless political organizing, 
of meetings and confer¬ 
ences and campaigns cre¬ 
ated by a different kind of 
hero—not the people 
whose names go down in 
history, but those who work 
for a lifetime to accumulate 
small victories. Over and 
over, Prasad names the organizers of WRI 
events and the crafters of WRI statements 
that slowly but steadily brought more and 
more people into the pacifist orbit. 

No one is better qualified to tell this story 
than Devi Prasad, who has spent some 50 
years closely associated with WRI and be¬ 
fore that was an associate of Gandhi’s for 
the last seven years of the Indian leader’s 
life. But Prasad only joined the WRI staff in 
1962; the book is the fruit of years of me¬ 
ticulous research as well as personal recol¬ 
lection. Dozens and dozens of interviews 
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WITH COURAGE & PLANNING 

BY CAROL RANK 


Waging Nonviolent Struggle: 20th 
Century Practice and 21st Century 
Potential 
By Gene Sharp 

2005, Extending Horizons Books— 

Porter Sargent Publishers; 598 pages; 
$24.95, hardcover 

AS A PEACE STUDIES academic, I 

have used Gene Sharp’s work for many 
years and welcome this new and major con¬ 
tribution to our knowledge and understand¬ 
ing of nonviolent struggle. Nearly 600 
pages long, it presents the basic principles 
and methods of nonviolent struggle, gives 
a wide range of case studies, and provides 
an in-depth analysis of both the dynamics 
of nonviolent struggle and ways it can be 
made more effective. According to Sharp, 
this book builds on (but does not supplant) 
his earlier book. The Politics of Nonviolent 
Action. While some of the case studies in 
this book are familiar, many are new and 
include the 1989 student uprising in China 
that led to the Tiananmen Square massa¬ 
cre, and the struggle against and downfall 
of Milosevic in Serbia. 

The need for strategic planning is an on¬ 
going theme throughout the book, well- 
illustrated both by case studies and the sec¬ 
tions that follow them, which are written al¬ 
most as a “how-to” manual for nonviolent 
activists. In fact, one of the quotes on the 
jacket cover from a founding member of the 
Serbian democracy movement, Otpor, de¬ 
scribes the book as a “masterpiece ... very 
useful not only to those who study nonvio¬ 
lent struggle but also to those in need, non¬ 
violent activists of pro-democratic move¬ 
ments in the world’s great battlefields.” 

The military language of the quote is 
also reflected and reinforced throughout the 
book itself: Nonviolent struggle is a battle 
requiring courage and planning, just as in 
a military campaign. 

However I part with Gene Sharp in the 
way that he distances himself from the 
moral and spiritual basis of nonviolence as 
exemplified by Gandhi and Martin Luther 
King Jr. In the preface, Sharp says that 
Gandhi’s thinking on power and strategy 
in relation to nonviolent action influenced 
him, but that equal or greater learning came 
to him from pragmatic examples, especially 


Carol Rank is a professor at the Center for 
Peace and Reconciliation Studies at 
Coventry University, Britain. 


from Europe. Sharp places himself firmly 
in the “realist” camp of nonviolent action, 
and goes so far as to say that use of the 
term nonviolence is “unfortunate, because 
it confuses these forms of mass action with 
beliefs in ethical or religious nonviolence.” 
He says nonviolent struggle is what people 
do, not what they believe. 

What is empowering about Sharp’s ap¬ 
proach is his strong case for ordinary 
people taking up nonviolent struggle with¬ 
out having to be a saint to do so. According 
to Sharp, nonviolent struggle is not based 
on “loving your enemies” but on the “un¬ 
deniable capacity of human beings to be 
stubborn.” While 1 find this approach re¬ 
freshing, I also feel it does an injustice to a 
deeper and more comprehensive view of 
nonviolence, which is that it is not only a 
method of waging conflict but also a way 
of life. Gandhi was a master at strategic 
planning but he also had a vision of con¬ 
structing a nonviolent society. While this 
debate between the two schools of thought 
on nonviolent action—pragmatic vs. prin¬ 
cipled—is not new, the distinction between 
the two approaches appeared strong in this 
volume, and 1 still question it. 

For example, in the case study of the 
United Farm Workers, it is clear that Cesar 


“The Outsider” 
by Rodney Crowell 
Columbia Records, 2005 

PUSH 1HB POUS aside. The way to chart 
the body politic and fortunes of the current 
President Bush and his war is 
to listen to pop music. Protest 
songs seemed everywhere in the 
Vietnam era. Since then, a few 
artists can be counted on to 
regularly speak their political 
mind, but most—either out of 
excess caution or lack of inspi¬ 
ration—seem to lay low until 
they sense things have gotten 
“really bad.” Thatcher’s Britain 
was one such era for British mu¬ 
sic. Now seems another. 

Rock dinosaurs The Rolling 
Stones get their licks in against 
Bush and Halliburton on their 2005 album 
with the song “Sweet Neo Con.” When the 
National Football League made them their 


Chavez and others in the movement were 
acting out of “stubbornness” and using non¬ 
violent action strategically. However many 
were also acting out of moral and religious 
conviction, as evidenced in their prayer 
meetings and the fast that Cesar Chavez went 
on when the movement threatened to be¬ 
come violent. The fast was a very Gandhian 
thing to do; it was motivated by a deep spiri¬ 
tual commitment to nonviolence and was not 
just a tactic. The moral and ethical elements 
of nonviolence are not so easily separated 
out as seems to be argued by Sharp. 

Nevertheless, this is a book of great 
value and, because of its pragmatic ap¬ 
proach can reach out to and convince a 
wider audience of the efficacy of nonvio¬ 
lent struggle and the need for it in the 
“battles” of the 21st century. Nonviolent ac¬ 
tivists, says Sharp, must “cast off fear, based 
on the confidence of their own power.” It 
is that understanding of and dedication to 
the great underused power of nonviolent 
struggle that is most compelling in Sharp’s 
work. Nonviolent struggle requires cour¬ 
age and strategy, and, as the 19th century 
opponent of slavery Frederick Douglass 
said, “Power concedes nothing without de¬ 
mand. It never did and it never will.” ❖ 


halftime spokes-band, there was little pro¬ 
test. But only a few short years ago, the 
Dixie Chicks got into deep trouble for 
“dissing” Bush in the lead-up to the war in 
Iraq, when they expressed their embarrass¬ 
ment that the president hailed from their 
home state. Perhaps the times 
they are a-changin’. 

Rodney Crowell is an alt- 
country icon (recently named 
Best Male Singer-Songwriter 
by his hometown alternative 
weekly, Nashville Scene ) who 
has joined the ranks of artists 
m using their music as the mes- 
| sage, with his new album “The 
S Outsider.” In the 1970s and 
| 1980s, Crowell wrote and pro- 
o duced country hits for others 
and had a few of his own. His 
previous albums, “The Hous- 


continued on page 14 
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BY JOHN M. MILLER 
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A BEAR’S LIFE 

BY MEG STARR 


Henry Climbs a Mountain (2003). Henry 
Builds a Cabin (2002). HenryWorks (2004). 
By D. B. Johnson 

Houghton Mifflin Company; 32 pp. each; 

$ 15 each, hardcover 

Few efforts are made by school 

and culture to mirror for children the pos¬ 
sibility of having an activist morality and 
life. That is why activist parents, grandpar¬ 
ents, teachers, childcare providers, and 
friends of children will be glad to hear about 
D.B. Johnson’s Henry David Thoreau bear 
books. There are four books in this series, 
which is targeted at the older picture book 
audience: five-to-eight-year-olds. 

D.B. Johnson, who illustrates his own 
stories, has created a dignified Thoreau 
bear—with a large friendly nose and a fine 
straw hat, living in the Concord we have 
all imagined: clear blue skies and green 
meadows. The three books of the series I 
read all weave story and philosophy to¬ 
gether, the way Thoreau himself does in his 
writing. In Henry Works7, as the bear walks 
through Concord—helping his neighbors 
and observing the weather—people con¬ 
tinue to ask him when he will get to work. 


Meg Starr is the author of the popular 
Alicia’s Happy Day picture book, and a 
member of the Resistance in Brooklyn 
collective. 



Henry Climbs a Mountain 



In the end, Henry sits down to write about 
his day, helping his neighbors and observ¬ 
ing the weather, because Henry’s work is 
writing books. 

Henry Builds a Cabin is about simplic¬ 
ity. The bear builds a tiny cabin. When his 
neighbors ask where he will do the many 
things they expect him to do in a house, 
he explains that he will simply do them 

DEEP COMMITMENT 

BY MURRAY ROSENBLITH 


outside. While they insist his cabin is still 
too small, he insists that it will be just the 
right size for him. 

In Henry Climbs a Mountain, D.B. 
Johnson recounts the famous incident of 
Thoreau going to jail for resisting the poll 
tax. The poll tax and its connections to sla¬ 
very are dismissed in a few quick lines. The 
story mainly describes how Henry uses his 
time in jail to imagine and draw a beautiful 
mountain. 

The strengths and weaknesses of the se¬ 
ries are most clearly exposed in this tale. On 
the one hand, a children’s author shouldn’t 
just make a passing reference to slavery or 
taxes for this age group. Five-to eight-year- 
olds have their minds anchored in concrete 
activities and will not understand the moti¬ 
vation for jail time without more supporting 
information. 

On the other hand, what better way to 
start describing a brief political stay in jail 
than the story of Henry and his pretend 
mountain? There are moments when D.B. 
misses his age range, as some of the con¬ 
cepts may be over the heads of many five- 
year-olds upon a first reading. Neverthe¬ 
less, understanding and appreciating these 
concepts is ultimately what activist parents 
hope for. The series is therefore a colorful, 
well-written way to help share with young 
children the journey into activist values and 
alternative philosophy. ❖ 


Felon for Peace:The Memoir of a 
Vietnam-Era Draft Resister 
By Jerry Elmer 

2005,Vanderbilt University Press; 267 
pages; 

$22.95, paperback 

THERE ARE PROBABLY several 

hundred people who played important roles 
as organizers and activists during the Viet¬ 
nam War period. These people were piv¬ 
otal in creating a movement that mobilized 
millions to protest the war and, eventually, 


Murray Rosenblith is the executive director 
of the A.J. Muste Memorial Institute. He 
became involved in the peace and social 
justice movement in high school in the 
1960s. 


forced the United States to stop fighting in 
Vietnam. Chances are you’ve never heard 
of most of these people. Jerry Elmer is one 
of them. 

Elmer became active in high school and 
his life in protest took him on an interest¬ 
ing journey through the War Resisters 
League, the Catholic Left, the American 
Friends Service Committee and numerous 
coalitions and projects. He participated in 
draft board raids, public speaking engage¬ 
ments, and organizing large and small an¬ 
tiwar demonstrations. Elmer’s story is full 
of anecdotes about many of the activists he 
encountered along the way—both well- 
known and unheralded. It may not mean 
much to members of the general public, but 
WRL members can appreciate that he lists 
Jim Peck, David McReynolds, and Igal 
Roodenko as people who supported and 


inspired his early activism. 

Elmer takes the title for this book from 
his felony conviction for destroying draft 
board files. Like many occasionally arrested 
for protests, he collected his share of mis¬ 
demeanor charges. He also publicly refused 
to register for the draft but was never in¬ 
dicted or penalized for this action. Rather 
than list arrests as if they were merit badges, 
Elmer expounds at length on the moral and 
political basis for his actions, giving full 
descriptions of the reasons he decided to 
become a deeply committed pacifist early 
on in high school. He then shows us the 
different ways his perspective led him to 
live out his politics. 

Elmer’s meticulously recounted details 
are both a strength and weakness of his 


continued on page 21 
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THE BIGGEST SACRIFICES 

BY WENDY SCHWARTZ 


A Radical Line: From the Labor Movement to 
the Weather Underground, One Family’s 
Century of Conscience 
By Thai Jones 

2004, Free Press; 321 pages 
$26.00, hardback 

JOURNALISTTHAI JONES con 

firms what I’ve long suspected: most his¬ 
tories are boring because they are written 
by academics. His own tale of 
radicalism in the United States is 
refreshingly lively and compel¬ 
ling. Using the stories of his 
unique family as stops on a jour¬ 
ney through radical history, he 
entertainingly recounts all strands 
of left-wing thought and action. 

Jones’ parents are the most fa¬ 
mous of the family members: 

Eleanor Stein and Jeff Jones were 
members of the revolutionary or¬ 
ganization, the Weather Under¬ 
ground, and Thai himself spent the first 
eight years of his life underground until the 
FBI snatched him from his parents in their 
Bronx apartment. 

A1 Jones (Jeff’s father) rejected his 
family’s support of the Republican Party, 
became a Quaker, and passed World War II 
in a work camp as a conscientious objec¬ 
tor. He went on to be a militant union leader 
and, curiously, to support Hubert 
Humphrey for president in 1968. Around 
that time, A1 told Jeff—who was increas¬ 
ingly supportive of violent resistance to 
U.S. government policies—“Son, I believe 
very strongly in your goals. But if you set 
out to hurt somebody, I would hope and 
pray that you are hurt first.” 

Annie Stein (Eleanor’s mother) became 
a Communist while at City College in New 
York, constantly “quaking the knees of 
capitalism,” and driving the FBI crazy as 
they tried to keep her in sight. Particularly 
chilling is Jones’ account of an FBI visit to 
his grandmother’s house immediately af¬ 
ter the now-famous 11th Street townhouse 
bombing that took the lives of three radi¬ 
cals, during which they told her, coldly and 


Wendy Schwartz is a freelance writer and 
editor and a frequent contributor for the 
Nonviolent Activist. She was blocks away, 
working at the War Resisters League, when 
the bomb inside the 11th Street apartment 
exploded and killed members of the 
Weather Underground. 


falsely, that her daughter had died. Arthur 
Stein (Eleanor’s father) twice refused to 
provide testimony before the House of Un- 
American Activities Committee. 

Jeff Jones initially became a CO like his 
father but renounced pacifism when he 
joined Students for a Democratic Society 
(SDS). A college dropout, he traveled the 
country in search of the “perfect demon¬ 
stration.” At the 1968 Columbia University 
takeover, he first crossed paths 
with Eleanor Stein, who was then 
a law student. Eleanor soon 
dropped out, went to Cuba to 
meet with North Vietnamese 
leaders, and became an SDS 
leader because “the group de¬ 
manded the biggest sacrifices 
and represented the strongest 
challenge to the status quo.” 
Meanwhile, Jeff became in¬ 
volved with the radicals who 
would blow up the Army Math¬ 
ematics Research Center in Madison, WI, 
and accidentally kill a student. He regularly 
engaged in petty vandalism (if not worse) 
as a protest against war, capitalism, and im¬ 
perialism. 

The police murder of Black Panther Fred 
Hampton was SDS members’ impetus and 
justification for going underground and 
committing acts of violence against the 
government. Jeff and Eleanor, now a couple 
with ever-changing identities, participated 
in “war council” gatherings around the 
country and possibly orchestrated some of 
the many small bombings that were trade¬ 
mark Weather Underground activities. But, 
Thai Jones writes, “No middle-class white 
American was educated for a career in con¬ 
structing and operating an underground 
network for the purpose of overthrowing 
the government.” Because of the 
Underground’s penchant “for setting off 
bombs inside bathrooms ... the nation’s 
toilets and sinks paid a particularly heavy 
price for the government’s war policies,” 
Jones notes wryly. 

In 1981, just as Jeff and Eleanor began 
negotiating with the FBI to turn themselves 
in, agents raided their apartment and ar¬ 
rested them. They pled guilty to minor 
charges and got off with no jail time. The 
experiences that demonstrated their human¬ 
ity—Jeff’s pain at his absence at the birth 
of Thai, their efforts to get Thai the many 
surgeries he needed to correct a birth de¬ 
fect, the stillborn birth of a daughter, and 
tireless work at low-paying menial jobs— 


provide stark contrast to the extremism of 
the couple’s beliefs and political actions. 
Indeed, the story of how Jeff helped LSD- 
guru Timothy Leary escape from jail for a 
fee of $50,000, is almost too strange to be 
true. 

A Radical Line is an extremely well - 
researched book filled with accurate infor¬ 
mation culled from a wide range of archi¬ 
val sources, reflecting both mainstream and 
radical points of view, and with never- be¬ 
fore-told anecdotes. Jones’ winning formula 
for presenting history might easily have 
been exploited further; with fewer than 300 
pages of text, the book could have been 
bigger and included more information 
about the Weather Underground and other 
historical material to provide an even more 
comprehensive chronology of the period 
covered. The time shifts within the sections 
of the book constitute its main problem. 
They make it hard for readers to follow the 
activists’ evolving political beliefs, and do- 


continued on page 31 
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(UN)COVERING THE WAR 

BY GLORIA WILLIAMS 


Shocking and Awful 

Executive Producers Brian Drolet and 

Dee Dee Halleck 

2005, Deep Dish TV; 13-part series (30- 
minute segments, 60-minute finale) 

IF YOU WANT TO SEE what the 

mainstream media has not been showing 
about the war in Iraq, check out the Deep 
Dish TV series, Shocking and Awful: A 
Grassroots Response to War and Occupa¬ 
tion. The thirteen-part series opens with a 
look at the occupation from the point of 
view of Iraqi citizens who experience first¬ 
hand the ongoing presence of U.S. troops. 

The Real Face of Occupation, the first 
30-minute segment, shows a scene at a 
Baghdad checkpoint where we hear an 
American soldier shouting, “Stop, you bet- 


Gloria Williams is a long time media and 
peace activist now studying journalism at 
the University of Iowa 


ter stop or I’ll fucking shoot you! Get out 
of the goddamn car or I’ll shoot you!” 

Another soldier says to the people in the 
car, “Anybody speak English?” 

In a living room, a fragile grey-haired 
man sits with his granddaughter and tells 
how his son was on his way to work when 
the soldiers opened fire on him. The family 
is gathered together holding a photo of the 
dead man as the brother explains that his 
brother had a medical exemption from mili¬ 
tary service. 

“My brother was not holding a pistol in 
his hand. He had no weapon, he wasn’t a 
soldier,” he says, “We ate breakfast all to¬ 
gether. We were sitting talking and he got 
up to go to work.” 

“The Americans started shooting every¬ 
where,” the father says. “My son was stand¬ 
ing waiting for a taxi, so he was killed.” 

At a demonstration held at Firdaus 
Square in Baghdad, Yanar Mohammed of 
the Organization for Women’s Freedom in 

FALLUJAH FIGHTERS 

BY CHRIS NEY 


Iraq tries to explain to a U.S. soldier that 
they are demonstrating to bring attention 
to the abduction of Iraqi women. The sol¬ 
dier interrupts and, speaking over her, says, 
“Yes, yes,” dismissively and insists they 
need a permit. 

“Nobody has ever asked us for a permit 
before,” Yanar tells him. “Hundreds of 
women...” 

“Shut your mouth!” he yells at her. 

Later Mohammed explains, “Tens of 
thousands of Iraqis had to give away their 
lives for reasons still unclear to them. It’s a 
very terrifying new world order when the 
most tremendous military machine has a 
blank check to bomb any place in the world 
as a show of power to prove to the whole 
world that they are the only police.” 

This rare look at the faces and lives of 
Iraqi people living under U.S. occupation 
is a perfect organizing tool for antiwar ac- 


continued on page 14 


Occupation Dreamland 
Directed by Garrett Scott and Ian Olds 
2005, Greenhouse Pictures; Running time 
78 minutes 

OCCUPATION DREAMLAND 

is an hour-plus documentary produced by 
two independent filmmakers who were 
embedded with the 82nd Airborne in 
Fallujah before the siege of the city in 
Spring 2004. The film presents rare images 
of U. S. soldiers in their barracks, patrolling 
an urban combat zone, and reflecting on 
their lives fighting Iraq’s Sunni resistance. 

We meet Chris Corcione, who played in 
a heavy metal band before enlisting, and 
Eric Forbes, who left school after ninth 
grade and now wonders how he will com¬ 
plete his education while supporting his 
family. John Blyler enlisted because he 
worked at a shoe store next to an Army re¬ 
cruiting station and was convinced to sign 
up. He can’t believe that he’s in Iraq but 
believes that the Army is a good place for 
someone to start immediately after high 
school. We travel with these men as they 
work a job in a confusing and hostile envi- 


BIO 


ronment—patrolling the city’s streets, en¬ 
gaging the people of Fallujah, and raiding 
the homes of those suspected as belonging 
to the resistance. 

At night, scenes are 
bathed in the green wash 
of nightvision as soldiers 
forcibly enter Iraqi homes 
looking for resistance 
fighters. Sometimes they 
find guns and ammuni¬ 
tion, sometimes they 
make arrests, and some¬ 
times evidence is incon¬ 
clusive. In all cases, they 
find frightened women 
and children rousted from 
their beds by heavily 
armed, English-speaking 
men in desert fatigues. 

Soldiers are charged 
with doing “public rela¬ 
tions” work in the com¬ 
munity and struggle to communicate with 
the people of Fallujah across the language 
and cultural differences that separate them. 
Subtitled translations reveal that the people 
gathered around the soldiers are criticizing 
and complaining, praising or asking for 
help. One man reminds the soldiers that Ira¬ 


qis’ grandparents learned how to fight the 
British and have passed that knowledge 
unto them. Others are angry that the troops 


detained a woman during a nighttime raid. 
When the soldiers don’t have access to the 
unit’s sole interpreter, most of these mes¬ 
sages are lost. 

The film’s most revealing scenes take 
place in the unit’s living quarters and indi- 

continued on page 14 
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$22.95 


FOR PEACE 


280 PAGES, 20 B&W ILLUS. 
PAPER 0-8265-1495-2 


The Memoir of a Vietnam-Era Draft Resister 

"Elmer’s account of the paths he took, the reasons for them, the disappointments and 
achievements, the dilemmas and hard decisions, reaches well beyond the fascinating story 
of one courageous and honorable person. It also provides penetrating insights into the 
goals, principles, and tactical choices of the nonviolent activist, and the lessons they can 
teach to a troubled and dangerous world. ” - Noam Chomsky 


"Jerry Elmer’s story spans the breadth of nonviolent direct action during the Vietnam War 
and after. A new generation of activists in the peace and global justice movements now 
emerging will want to read this book to refect on the tactical and strategic choices open to 
us today. Of particular interest is his discussion of violence vs. nonviolence for social 
change, a choice manyyoung people are grappling with today, as we didfortyjears ago. ” 
- Mark Rudd, last National Secretary of SDS and one of the 
founders of the Weather Underground 



FelonPeace 


THE MEMOIR OF A 

Vietnam-Era Draft Resister 


"For any of us who were active in the Vietnam movement, I think the book is close to a 'must read.' For historians it is clearly an imperative 
work, written by someone who was primarily a participant, but at the same time an excellent observer and reporter. ” 

- David McReynolds, Former Chair, War Resisters International 


"Jery Elmer’s memoir should be required reading for anyone seeking to understand the divisions created by the Vietnam War within Ameri¬ 
can society. Felon for Peace documents the coming of age of one individual as he struggles with issues of war, peace, and the demands of 
conscience." - G. Kurt Piehler, Director of the Center for the Study of War and Society, University of Tennessee 
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Jerry Elmer addressing an anti-nuclear rally 


At the height of the Vietnam War, Jerry Elmer 
committed his first felony by publicly refusing to 
register for the draft. Over the next 20 years, using non¬ 
violent tactics, Jerry worked for peace, justice, and the 
environment, from organizing draft board raids with 
Father Phil Berrigan to touring the killing fields of Cambo¬ 
dia to protesting nuclear power plants before and after 
Three Mile Island. The only convicted felon in Harvard’s 
law school class of 1990, Jerry Elmer now gives us his 
lifetime of lessons in nonviolent protest as an example 
for all who wish to make a positive difference today. 


VANDERBILT 

UNIVERSITY PRESS 

ORDERS 800-627-7377 

www. vanderbiltuniversitypress. com 


A Vietnamese-language edition of Felon for Peace will 
be published later this year, the first time a book by an 
American peace activist has been published in Vietnam. 
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LIVING, BREATHING SPIRIT OF THE WOBBLIES 

BY KATIE GRIFFITHS AND RYAN NUCKEL 


Wobblies! A Graphic History 
Edited by Paul Buhle and Nicole 
Schulman 

2005, Verso; 305 pages; $25, paperback. 


THIS SUMMER, the Industrial Work¬ 
ers of the World (IWW)—proclaimed by 
its members “the Greatest Thing on 
Earth”—celebrated its hundredth anniver¬ 
sary. The centerpiece of the celebration is 
Wobblies!, a graphic history of the move¬ 
ment. It’s also the first in a series of graphic 
histories—you can look forward to a 
graphic People’s History of the United 


States, a biography of Emma Goldman, and 
a graphic history of Students for a Demo¬ 
cratic Society. 

Until then, Wobblies! is a uniquely suc¬ 
cessful example of a history book that 
draws out the living, breathing spirit of a 
people’s movement, rather than dredging 
up dusty ghosts of debates long past. It’s 
also easily the best recent book on the con¬ 
nection between art and radical politics, not 
only because of the history it explores, but 
also by the sheer force of its example. 

Co-edited by New York artist Nicole 
Schulman and Brown University professor 
Paul Buhle, the book features veterans of 



World War 3 Illustrated, the pioneering 
radical comics magazine that grew out of 
the tumultuous Lower East Side anarchist 
and art scenes of the 1980s. This school in¬ 
cludes Schulman herself along with WW3 
co-founders Peter Kuper and Seth 
Tobocman, Fly, Mac McGill, Ryan lnzana, 
Sabrina Jones, and Sue Coe. These artists 
connect the history of the IWW to present- 
day struggles for peace and economic jus¬ 
tice, and their styles—especially Schulman 
and Tobocman’s haunting scratchboard 
panels—pay tribute to their artistic fore¬ 
bears. The inclusion of “classic” posters and 
comics from Carlos 
Cortez, Ralph Chaplin, 
and Joe Hill makes the 
tribute literal. 

Unlike most books 
on the subject, Wob¬ 
blies! doesn’t end on a 
tragic note, dissecting 
the organization’s dra¬ 
matic collapse. On the 
contrary, it makes a 
uniquely convincing 
case that the IWW 
lives on—not as a 
shadow of past great¬ 
ness, but as a subterra¬ 
nean source of inspira¬ 
tion, a model of joy¬ 
ous, liberatory radical¬ 
ism. 

The book traces the 
thread of Wobbly sen¬ 
sibility through 1960s 
comix, surrealism, and 
the eco-activism of 
Judi Bari—tying to¬ 
gether seemingly dis¬ 
connected miracles of 
history: 

“[Their] way of 
looking at freedom 
makes the IWW seem 
like a lot more than a 
labor organization, or 
bigger than all the 
other labor organiza¬ 
tions combined. It 
looks, for instance, 
like the grassroots of 
the ecological/envi¬ 
ronmental movement. 
It looks like the Mexi¬ 
cans and Americans 
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who welcomed the Zapatistas taking back 
the land that had been stolen from their 
people. It looks like every antiwar move¬ 
ment. It even looks a little like the world 
John Lennon summed up in the song 
“Imagine”: no distant god, no country, just 
us humans, all of us, and our world.” 

The highlight of Wobblies! is the final 
essay, “The Art and Music of the IWW”: 

“The IWW... was no organization of 
trained artists.... Yet it inspired dozens of 
talented artists, before 1920 some of the 
nation’s most experimental and talented, 
and the IWW generated its own fabulous 
“school” of cartoonists. Next to songs, car¬ 
toons probably brought more workers 
around that any other expression of Wob 
creativity.... These rank-and-file artists 
appear to have received little or no pay for 
their work, choosing to go ‘on the bum’ 
with their fellow Wobs, organize where pos¬ 
sible, and take odd jobs to stay alive. Some 
of them signed their art only with the “red 
card number” on their Wobbly ID, or didn’t 
sign cartoons at all....” 

It’s the IWW’s tradition of radical art, 
along with the incredible talent of the 
book’s 25 contributing artists that makes 
the graphic medium of the book so com¬ 
pelling. Wobblies! has also inspired the 
IWW centennial tour to 16 cities around 
the country, which will feature film screen¬ 
ings, lectures, and gallery shows. 

In a recent interview with online maga¬ 
zine Left Hook, Wobblies! co-editor Paul 
Buhle explains that the IWW Traveling 
Show aims to do more than sell books; the 
goal is to “encourage those people to do their 
own comics, their own art, their own actions” 
and spread “a sense that we are entering a 
new period of unrest and possibility.” 

The history of the IWW brought to life 
in Wobblies! certainly has enough inspira¬ 
tion for everybody—from New York City 
Starbucks workers organizing under the 
Wob banner, to today’s radical graphic art¬ 
ists, to grassroots organizers fighting to end 
the war in Iraq. 

Let’s hope it works. If there is a time for 
taking new opportunities to build on the 
Wob tradition of broad grassroots solidar¬ 
ity, that time is now. As the war in Iraq 
grows, our country faces the largest inter¬ 
nal refugee crisis since the Dustbowl, and 
the U.S. labor movement threatens to eat 
itself alive, it’s a good time to reflect on 
the moving and unlikely stories of the last 
American century’s activists who took on 
fights just as big, and bigger. ❖ 


Katie Griffiths and Ryan Nuckel are young 
activists living in Brooklyn, NY. 



White resentment of competition from black workers 
erupted into conflict* and intercoMMunal conflict* 
in time* of economic ond *oci*( crises . 

In the Draft Riot* of 18b 3 in New York first # 
and second generation Irish immigrant mobs * 
swept through African-American neighborhoods 
rioting and lynching, infuriated at being called to 
serve in the Civil War to discipline the 
slave-holding South while facing 
competition fro* free black workers at Pome. 


Strikes and boycotts of prison made goods 
added momentum. A general strike by 3,000 
workers in San Pedro shut down the city. 
Again, free speech fighters packed the jails. 
Upton Sinclair read from the 
Declaration of Independence and was arrested 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


Op Dreamland—continued from page 10 

vidual interviews. The soldiers’ opinions 
are diverse and conversations are wide- 
ranging—touching on everything from 
Sonny and Cher ( “If she gets one more 
fucking facelift her eyebrows are going to 
be on top of her head” and “Sonny was 
our last hope to get a hippy in office”) to 
George W. Bush’s foreign policy (“Plain, 
flat out, war is money and I guess every 
time we get a fucking Republican we have 
that to look forward to,” says one, while 
another says, “1 have a pretty strong faith 
that the government didn’t send me over 
here to protect oil.”) 

Another powerful scene—particularly 
from a counter-recruitment perspective— 
involves the unit’s meeting with a recruiter 
seeking the soldiers’ reenlistment. In pri¬ 
vate interviews, soldiers discuss how they 
are badgered when they say they don’t want 
to re-enlist. Sensing their resistance, a re¬ 
cruiter in the meeting threatens, “You go 
out there in the real world and spend all 
your money on beer and somebody’s go¬ 
ing to be evicting you so you’re going to 
be sitting on a street corner and you’ll call 
up and say ‘can I get back in the army?”’ 
The soldiers remain unconvinced, arguing 
that there is no shame to spend six months 
living at home until they get back on their 
feet back. 

Occupation Dreamland falls short in 
many ways. There is a sense that this film 


Deep Dish—continued from page 10 
tivists. 

Deep Dish TV’s Brian Drolet developed 
and coordinated Shocking and Awful with 
Dee Dee Halleck, founder of Paper Tiger 
Television and Deep Dish TV. Nearly a 
hundred individuals and organizations pro¬ 
duced the various segments that make up 
the series. After its initial broadcast on Free 
Speech TV in 2004, Shocking and Awful is 
now distributed internationally on DVD. 
Though some PBS stations have expressed 
an interest, none have aired the series. 
Phone calls and letters might make them 
reconsider. 

The last program in the Shocking and 
Awful series, World Tribunal on Iraq, cov¬ 
ers the New York Tribunal, one of a series 
of hearings held around the world that con¬ 
cluded in Istanbul, Turkey in June 2005. 
Produced by Alpa Patel, a multimedia video 
activist who worked at “Democracy Now!”, 
the one-hour segment features testimonies 
regarding war crimes committed in Iraq. 
Sarah Leah Whitson from Human Rights 
Watch, Roger Norman of the Center for 


is supposed to offer a convincing antiwar 
statement, but it does not. The soldiers’ 
views are varied and diffuse, and few scenes 
would convince supporters of the war to 
change their minds. It is surely tame com¬ 
pared to more widely-distributed and 
overtly shocking films like Michael 
Moore’s Fahrenheit 911. 

Nevertheless, the filmmakers do succeed 
in sharing some of the humanity of the sol¬ 
diers in Iraq. They are young men in a place 
that they never imagined, carrying out a 
mission they do not fully understand, amid 
a people with whom they cannot commu¬ 
nicate. We don’t see enough of them to de¬ 
velop deep sympathies with them, and clips 
from their civilian life before Iraq are more 
confusing than illuminating. Nonetheless, 
you have the sense that these are good 
people, the kind you might meet in the lo¬ 
cal pub or gym. 

Early in the film, one of the soldiers says, 
“I want some answers, some clarification 
of what we’re doing.” It’s a question that 
many people have about the Iraq war right 
now, and hearing a soldier’s perspective on 
it is a rarity that makes this docu¬ 
mentary worthwhile. ❖ 


Economic and Social Rights, and Jennifer 
Ridha, an Iraqi-American attorney, are 
among those who gave testimony. 

While reporters from all over the world 
came to cover the final tribunal held in 
Istanbul, Deep Dish TV was the only U.S. 
network to cover the event by hooking up 
a live satellite uplink that has been edited 
into two DVDs which are also currently 
being distributed. 

Activists can get Shocking and Awful or 
other Deep Dish TV programs shown on 
their local public access channels, and set 
up screenings at libraries, churches, col¬ 
leges, or community centers. For friends 
and family who watch too much main¬ 
stream television. Shocking and Awful 
could be the perfect holiday gift. 

For more information on Shocking and 
Awful and Deep Dish TV: Deep Dish TV; 
339 Lafayette St.; NY, NY 10012; (212) 
473-8933; website: deepdishtv.org; email: 
www.deepdish@igc.org. 

To contact your local PBS station about 
airing this series, go to: www.pbs.org. ❖ 


From the creator of 

The Power of the People; Active 
Nonviolence in the United States 

A New Source of Inspiration 

WINNING 

THE VOTE 

The Triumph of the American 
Woman Suffrage Movement 

By Robert P.J. Cooney, Jr. 


WINNING 

THI TRIUMPH Or THE AMERICAN 



The Perfect Holiday Gift! 

‘This is a wonderful chronicle of the 
untold history of the country - the 
story of the brave and remarkable 
women who changed our nation. “ 

- Ken Burns 

Twelve years in the making, this 
beautifully produced photographic 
and documentary tribute features: 

• 496 pages, 8^x11" 

• Nearly 1,000 photographs 
and color illustrations 

* 78 nonviolent activists profiled 

ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 

of this Collector's First Edition 
$85.00 plus $12.50 shipping 

Order from www.nwhD.org 
or call (707) 636-2888 

AMERICAN GRAPHIC PRESS 
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Paradise Now 

Screenplay: Hany Abu-Assad, Bero Beyer 
AWarner Independent Pictures Release, 
Running time: 90 minutes 
Arabic with English subtitles 

“WHY DO THEY do it?” Why are 
they willing to kill innocent victims?” 
We’ve all heard people ask these questions 
about suicide bombers. Maybe we’ve asked 
them ourselves. Paradise Now, a film about 
two friends living in the West Bank city of 
Nablus who have been recruited to be sui¬ 
cide bombers, doesn’t talk about “waiting 
virgins in afterlife” or the “Islamic impera¬ 
tive to kill.” Rather, Abu-Assad, the 
Amsterdam-based Palestinian director 
whose last film was Rana s Wedding , has 
made a film about real life in occupied Pal¬ 
estine. It was so real that shooting of Para¬ 
dise Now was begun in Nablus during an 
Israeli army incursion. After dodging bul¬ 
lets and sustaining a kidnapping episode, 
the crew moved to Nazareth to finish the 
film. 

Paradise Now is the story of Khaled and 
Said, young Palestinians leading dull lives, 
working dull jobs, and with no future in 
sight beyond the daily humiliations and 
limitations of life under occupation. Best 
friends who had signed up to be human 
bombs, they receive word that their turn has 
come. We go through the preparations: the 
martyr videos, the photos, the training, and 
the strapping on of bombs. But the opera¬ 
tion goes wrong and must be put off. Suha, 
a woman who is fond of Said, learns of his 
plans and tries to talk him out of going 
through with it. Each man has his reasons 
for deciding what he will do. There is noth¬ 
ing sentimental here; even the politics meld 
into existential realities of life under occu¬ 
pation. Camus would have appreciated this 
film. 

Is the goal—killing one’s enemies in 
whatever way one can—worth dying for? 
Do these random acts of violence achieve 
their aim? Is it realistic to place this tactic 
in a less ethical category than dropping 
bombs or targeted executions that also 
claim the lives of innocent victims? Is it 
possible to understand why people are will¬ 


Virginia Baron is a member of the NVA 
Publications Committee. She is a frequent 
traveler to the Middle East and writes 
about the Israeli/Palestinian conflict for 
several publications. 


WHY THEY KILL 

BY VIRGIN IA BARON 


ing to become suicide bombers? Perhaps 
more to the point: What will it take to end 
the violence between Israelis and Palestin¬ 
ians? When asked about this, writer- 
director Abu-Assad told a New York Times 
reporter, “Without the principle that the Pal¬ 
estinians are equal to the Israelis, sharing 
the land, water, money, everything, you will 


never end this fight ... As long as you see 
you are inferior and the Israelis are the boss, 
you will fight again.” 

This excellent film, which has won sev¬ 
eral international awards, is scheduled to 
be shown in 45 countries including the 
United States and Israel. ❖ 


Crowell—continued from page 7 

ton Kid” and “Fate’s RightHand,” contained 
more of spare autobiographical songs than 
political ones. 

On “The Outsider,” Crowell—backed by 
a full band—tackles the current state of af¬ 
fairs with wit and passion. “The Obscenity 
Prayer,” sarcastically channels what he has 
called in interviews “the greedy mindset that 
creates the Enrons of the world.” He sings, 
“Give to me my tax cut outsource, build me 
my own private golf course. The Dixie 
Chicks can kiss my ass, but I still need that 
backstage pass.” 

Crowell speaks more of his own mind in 
“Don’t Get Me Started,” a catchy rant about 
current policies, domestic and foreign: 

“The rich corporations have turned a deaf 
ear 

They don’t care who goes hungry they’ve 


made that much clear 
You see the trouble with people is that we 
want to believe 

But they can’t turn a profit without tricks 
up their sleeve... 

“1 had a dream last night I was the Secre¬ 
tary of Defense 

And I came to the conclusion war doesn’t 
make any sense 

But nobody heard me when 1 tried to re¬ 
scind it 

There’s a whole lot of people who don’t 
want to end it. ” 

The album draws to a close with the an- 
them-like “We Can’t Turn Back Now,” is 
the album’s finale—a call to “keep press¬ 
ing on,” because “Democracy won’t work 
if we’re asleep.” ❖ 


In June, WRL gave its 2005 Peace Award 
to Ralph DiGia and Karl Bissinger 


Wt / 

kaRl L 

Love’ q 


If you were there, you spent an unforgettable evening with people like Grace Paley, 
Charlie King, Mandy Carter, Judith Malina,Vera Williams, Christo and Jeanne- 
Claude, Juanita Nelson and David McReynolds. 

If you couldn’t make it, you missed something very special. But 
now you can experience the dinner — again or for the first time — with 
this special peace award package! The dinner journal, a video or DVD of the 
event and buttons of Ralph and Karl can be yours for only $30 plus postage! 

The 2005 dinner journal, with a forward by Noam Chomsky and a call to “Imagine 
Peace” from Yoko Ono Lennon, is an inspiring collection of anecdotes, messages pictures, and 
the story of Karl and Ralph’s activism. 

The video or DVD of the evening contains the entire awards ceremony, plus extra 
interviews with Ralph and Karl’s family, friends and colleagues. 

Also included in the packet are two buttons with pictures of Karl and 
Ralph made especially for the dinner. 

For sweet memories that you’ll cherish forever, use the coupon below 
to order this unique package for just $30 plus $3 postage and handling. (Be 
sure to specify DVD orVHS video.) 

Order from WRL, 339 Lafayette St, New York, NY 10012 


^ Ralph 
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WAR TAX RESISTERS STRATEGIZE 

Approximately 70 people from at least 
22 states and D.C. met the weekend of Oc¬ 
tober 7-9 for the National Strategy Confer¬ 
ence on War Tax Resistance (WTR). Hosted 
by the National War Tax Resistance Coor¬ 
dinating Committee (NWTRCC), this was 
the first such conference since 1982 and 
1983, when NWTRCC was 
formed. Organizers initiated 
the conference, feeling that 
given the current times, a 
hard look at war tax resis¬ 
tance and strategic redirection 
had been long overdue. 

Attendees gathered on Fri¬ 
day at St. Vincent Ferrer 
Church in Brooklyn, NY, and 
were treated to the rousing re¬ 
vivalism of Rev. Billy and the 
Stop Taxing Choir. Several 
participants shared their own 
political journeys in words, 
pictures, and song. 

Although the conference 
did not draw broader partici¬ 
pation from all segments of 
the peace movement (as or¬ 
ganizers had hoped), those 
present represented a wide 
variety of other movement- 
causes and organizations. 

About half were NWTRCC 
“old hats” and about half 
“new folk.” 

The conference first focused on “re¬ 
packaging” the message of the war tax re¬ 
direction movement to make it more acces¬ 
sible to young people. Saturday morning, 
a panel of young adults—Lincoln Rice, 
Sherrill Crosby, Alice Liu, Oliver Waters, 
and R.J. Maccani—shared their experiences 
and perspectives on the war tax resistance 
movement, along with some recommenda¬ 
tions for attuning it more toward young 
people. Small groups then used this input 


Keep in Touch 

Subscribe today 
to WRL's listserv 

wrll-subscribe@topica.com 


to develop ideas for action. Organizers used 
a similar process to explore various mod¬ 
els for war tax resistance organizing. 

On Sunday, ideas coming out of these 
strategy sessions translated into the creation 
of new working groups. One was set up to 
develop a war tax resistance intro DVD. 
Another was created to develop a survey 
to gauge the degree to which people would 
engage in war tax conversion as part of a 
campaign to boycott war. 

In addition, the conference facilitated the 
formation of a Young Adult Review Panel 
to look at all of NWTRCC’s literature and 
work and make recommendations for im¬ 
proving outreach to young people. 


Other projects folks are working on are a 
new youth-oriented W-4 piece, a cell phone 
war tax resistance campaign, making links 
with the counter-recruitment movement, 
and the redirection of war taxes to youth 
and student groups. 

The next NWTRCC meeting will be 
May 5-7, 2006, in Seattle. For more infor¬ 
mation about war tax resistance and redi¬ 
rection: 

Contact: NWTRCC, PO Box 150553, 
Brooklyn, NY 11215; Email: 
nwtrcc@nwtrcc.org; www.nwtrcc.org. 

—Robert Randall 


42 ARRESTED AT OFFICES 
OF MN WEAPONS MERCHANT 

Forty-one anti-uranium weapons activ¬ 


ists were arrested at the offices of Alliant 
Techsystems in Edina, MN, on October 24, 
in a nonviolent protest against the 
company’s production of indiscriminate 
weapons. 

Edina police officers corralled several 
dozen people in the company parking ramp 
after they walked onto Alliant property. All 
the demonstrators were issued citations al¬ 
leging trespass in violation of a new Edina 
city ordinance and then released. One mi¬ 
nor was escorted to her high school by the 
police. The citation carries a possible $200 
fine. 

Organized by Alliant ACTION and 
Nukewatch, the gathering—dubbed “UN 
Day at ATK”—celebrated 
United Nations Day, Oct. 24, 
the 50th anniversary of the 
adoption of the U.N. Charter 
outlawing wars of aggression. 

The U.N. Subcommission 
on the Promotion and Protec¬ 
tion of Human Rights has 
twice condemned the use of 
“depleted” uranium muni¬ 
tions saying their use is in¬ 
compatible with existing hu¬ 
manitarian (armed conflict) 
law. 

Millions of the armor¬ 
piercing uranium shells have 
been machined and sold by 
Alliant to the Department of 
Defense. Hundreds of tons of 
munitions, which are toxic 
and radioactive, have been 
used in U.S. bombardments of 
Iraq, Afghanistan, Bosnia and 
Kosovo. The resulting ura¬ 
nium contamination has 
raised health and environ¬ 
mental concerns around the 

world. 

No arraignment date was set by the ci¬ 
tations. Several dozen other protesters face 
similar charges for protests at the company 
offices last July 13 and August 8. 

For more info contact Alliant ACTION: 
(612) 701-6963, (651) 388-4814; or 
Nukewatch: (715) 491-3813; (715) 491- 
3813; P.O. Box 649; Luck, Wise. 54853 

—Nukewatch 


BUMPER STICKER 

$1 .75 each postpaid 
from WRL 


STOP THE WAR 
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GRANNIES IN ANTIWAR ACTION! 

Eighteen antiwar grandmothers were 
arrested for disorderly conduct after stag¬ 
ing a sit-in outside of the Times Square re¬ 
cruiting station in New York City on Octo¬ 
ber 17. The grandmothers, whose ages 
ranged from 49 to 90, arrived at the station 
in the hopes of enlisting, saying they would 
rather go to Iraq instead of their grandchil¬ 
dren. Some women came with their walk¬ 
ing canes, one had a walker, and one, Marie 
Runyon (age 90), is nearly blind. After sing¬ 
ing antiwar songs and “God Bless 
America,” they headed to the recruiting sta¬ 
tion. 

After finding the doors locked and be¬ 
ing refused entry by the recruiters inside, 
the grandmothers sat down in front of the 
office and would not let anyone enter or 
exit. Police then handcuffed the women and 
put them into trucks nearby. 

Organized by the Antiwar Grandmoth¬ 
ers, a coalition made up of Grandmothers 
against the War and the New York City 
Raging Grannies, the action brought out 
around 100 participants who surrounded 
and cheered on them on. 

“We’re concerned about all the grand¬ 
children, not just our own,” Wile said. “I 
have two grandchildren, 15 and 18, that I’m 
concerned about. All the harm that this war 
is doing to America bothers us, too.” 


PEACE AND JUSTICE STUDIES 
CONFERENCE ENGAGES EMPIRE 

Though the words “1 have a dream” are 
better known than “I pledge allegiance,” 
King’s commitment to peace, justice, and 
radical social change is not nearly as strictly 
followed as people’s general obedience to 
the government. Professor of American In¬ 
dian Cultures and Religious Traditions at 
the Ilifif School of Theology, George Tink 
Tinker, called on the participants of the 
Peace and Justice Studies Association’s 
(PJSA) 2005 Annual Conference to “Give 
birth to a new dream.” We’d better start 
working together towards a new vision of 
what this world needs to be, Tinker urged. 
The problem, according to Tinker, is that 
“We have inherited a history of violence 
that knows no end.” 

From October 6-9, over 250 academics, 
students, and activists came to the small 
town of Goshen, IN to work—as the con¬ 
ference title suggested—“In Solidarity: 
Engaging Empire.” Whether exploring the 
problems of divisiveness and the “radical 
possibilities of openness” with Third Wave 
feminist and author Rebecca Walker, or re¬ 


viewing the attempts to crush freedom of 
speech with De Paul Professor Norman 
Finkelstein and Bernice Carroll of Purdue, 
PJSA members and friends joined with col¬ 
leagues in the Plowshares Peace Studies 
Collaborative and throughout the peace 
activist community for a dynamic and ex¬ 
citing weekend. 

One of the most vibrant aspects of the 
event was the involvement of students, who 
made up close to half of this year’s attend¬ 
ees. Recent Earlham graduate Ali Mamina, 
a native of the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo, Manchester student Camilo 
Velasquez Mejia of Nicaragua, and Goshen 
student Erin Williams from Indiana, pro¬ 
vided the student leadership of the confer¬ 
ence. The annual PJSA Peace Educator of 
the Year award was given to WRL member 
Jill Sternberg, who had just completed her 
tenure as Gamaliel Chair in Peace and Jus¬ 
tice. A nonviolence trainer with the Inter¬ 
national Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
Sternberg spoke from her experiences in 
Africa, East Timor, and New York State. 
Sternberg implored folks to work with cul¬ 
tural sensitivity and to never give up hope. 

—Matt Meyer 


NYCLU URGES END TO 
AUTOMATIC JROTCENROLLMENT 


In an October 4 letter to the principal of 
Plutchinson Central Technical High School 
(“Hutch Tech”) in Buffalo New York, the 
New York Civil Liberties Union (NYCLU) 
has called for an end to the illegal practice 
of “automatically” enrolling freshman stu¬ 
dents in the Junior Reserve Officer 
Trainings Corps (JROTC) without either 
theirs or their parents’ permission. 

The NYCLU wrote to the school follow¬ 
ing complaints from parents of Hutch Tech 
students whose daughters, who had been 
“automatically” enrolled in JROTC, a mili¬ 
tary training program for high school stu¬ 
dents. The school’s practice violates the 
Education Law, which provides that no child 
may be compelled to participate in JROTC 
and requires prior written parental consent. 

“Compulsory JROTC is against the law,” 
said Donna Lieberman, NYCLU Executive 
Director. “The NYCLU has written to the 
school principal demanding he release all 
auto-enrolled students from the program and 
immediately terminate its compulsory enroll¬ 
ment policy. The induction of children into 
a military program is a serious matter and 
should not be forced on anyone.” 

Parents reported that they had two days 
before the school year began to submit “opt 
out” forms removing students from the pro¬ 
gram, but the forms were not widely circu- 
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lated and many parents did not even know 
they existed. More importantly, a school 
may not legally enroll students in JROTC 
by default. Education Law Section 802(3) 
provides that participation must be “volun¬ 
tary on the part of the student and written 
consent of a parent or guardian” must be 
submitted. 

Bruce Beyer’s daughter Elizabeth orga¬ 
nized other students to opt out of JROTC 
before the school year began. “Isn’t it amaz¬ 
ing that, while you have to go out of your 
way to get your child into sex education, 
ROTC at Hutch Tech is mandatory?” Beyer 
said. “We are totally opposed to our four- 
teen-year-old’s participation in a military 
training program, and so is she.” 

The NYCLU expects that Hutchinson 
Technical Principal David Greco will take 
prompt measures to bring the school into 
compliance with the law, removing Brown 


and all others unlawfully enrolled students 
from JROTC without further delay. 

—New York Civil Liberties Union 


ROSA PARKS, 1913-2003 
CIVIL RIGHTS ICON WAS 92 

Rosa Parks, whose 1955 act of civil dis¬ 
obedience made her a civil rights legend, 
died October 24 in her Detroit home. 

On December 1, 1955, on a city bus in 
Montgomery, AL, Parks refused to yield 
her seat to a white passenger. Her arrest 
sparked the 13-month Montgomery bus 
boycott that ended legal segregation on 
public transportation, launched the career 
of the young Montgomery minister Mar¬ 
tin Luther King Jr., and made nonviolent 
direct action the winning strategy of the 
civil rights movement. 

Yet contrary to popular belief, Parks was 


not the simple needleworker of legend, who 
“just didn’t feel like obeying [the driver’s] 
demand” that she give up her seat; her re¬ 
fusal to yield was no spur-of-the-moment 
decision. She had been deeply involved in 
the civil rights movement, studied at the 
famed Highlander Folk School for organiz¬ 
ers in Tennessee, and in 1955 was secre¬ 
tary of the local NAACP. Ever since the 
Supreme Court’s 1954 decision in Brown 
v. Board of Education had stricken segre¬ 
gated schools from the South’s repertoire 
of legal apartheid, the movement—then 
mostly African-Americans in the South and 
a red-hunt ravaged Left in the North—had 
been looking for another focus. The Mont¬ 
gomery NAACP had its eye on the city’s 
segregated public transit; in the late fall of 
1955, they acted. 

The boycott’s spectacular success cata¬ 
pulted Parks into fame as the “mother of 
the civil rights movement.” She and her 
family were so harassed by Montgomery’s 
resentful white population that they left the 
South and moved to Detroit, where Parks 
founded a non-profit institute giving career 
guidance to Black youth, and worked for a 
Michigan member of Congress until she 
retired at 75. 

In the days immediately following her 
death, in an unprecedented tribute to the 
power of nonviolent direct action, the U.S. 
Congress voted to allow Parks’ body to lie 
in honor in the Rotunda of the Capitol in 
Washington, making Parks the first woman, 
the second Black person, and the first ac¬ 
tivist ever to be so distinguished. 

—Judith M. Pasternak 


REMEMBERING 
ABE KAUFMAN 1908-2004 

We received belated notice that WRL s 
first paid employee, Abe Kaufman, died at 
the age of 95 in September 2004, and we 
apologize for taking so long to pass this 
notice on to our members. 

Born in 1908, Abe grew up in a Bronx 
neighborhood of socially conscious immi¬ 
grant Jews. He was exposed to socialist 
debates as a pre-teen, so when he noticed 
his tenth grade English teacher, WRL 
founder Jessie Wallace Hughan, wearing a 
button for a candidate he supported, his 
interest peaked. 

Thus began his long friendship with 
Hughan, who ran the WRL out of her home 
at the time. Her ideas and example led Abe 
to become a pacifist, and in 1926 he signed 
the WRLpledge. After Abe graduated from 
City College in 1928, Hughan and her sis¬ 
ter hired him to do office work for the fledg¬ 
ling organization, a position that came to 
be called Executive Secretary. Abe worked 



Peace-Loving Nations: 
Music of Peace 

& Resistance drows upon music 
and musicians from a wide conge of trodi- 
lions, tostem and Western. With the music 
included on many pages, each week this yeai 
you con read, sing, ond learn a whole new 
repertoire to bring us to o belter world. 


Please join 

Pete S eeger, 

Bev Grant and the 
Brooklyn Women’s 
Chorus, 

Harmonic Insurgence, 

and other surprise guests at 
a book party for 

WRL’s 2006 Peace Calendar. 

Peace-Loving Nations 


6:30 p.m., Wednesday, December 7, 2005 
Workmen's Circle, 45 East 33rd Street, New York City 

Shore music, wine ond cheese - ond do your holiday shopping! 

Calendars and lots of other peace-oriented goodies 
will be available for purchase. 
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for the WRL until he resigned in 1947 for 
both personal and political reasons— 
among them that he did not endorse the 
direct action tendencies of new members 
radicalized by resistance to World War II. 
He and many League members felt that 
civil disobedience would be divisive and 
alienate potential supporters. 

Abe left his paid position but was 
elected to the Executive Committee and 
served on it for another few years until the 
political differences—particularly over 
working with government bodies on rec¬ 
ognition of conscientious objectors— 
prompted his resignation from the organi¬ 
zation. The League worked to accommo¬ 
date “traditionalists” like Abe as well as the 
radicals coming out of the Peacemaker 
movement and WWI1 resistance, but it 
could not heal the rift. 

Abe focused his energy on family, the 
Brooklyn Ethical Culture Society, and the 
Socialist Party, but his secular pacifism re¬ 
mained the undercurrent of his politics un¬ 
til the end of his life. After he and his wife 
Ida—who shared his pacifist politics—re¬ 
tired to Florida they stayed active in the 
peace movement. They helped organize 
weekly vigils of the Charlotte Citizens for 
Peace to protest the Gulf War in 1991, and 
they returned to New York for WRL’s 70th 


anniversary dinner where they received 
WRL’s Peace Award for their contributions 
to the organization in the 1920s. 

Abe died in Minnesota where he and Ida 
had moved to be near their daughter Rachel 
and her family. Much more on Abe 
Kaufman’s tenure in the WRL can be found 
in Scott Bennett’s book. Radical Pacifism: 
The War Resisters League and Gandhian 
Nonviolence in America, 1915-1963. 

—Ruth Benn 


EVENTS 

> Dec 3, Montreal, Canada: Global 
March for the Climate. Leaders from 
around the globe will meet in Montreal from 
Nov. 28 to December 9 to discuss the fu¬ 
ture of the fight to counter climate change. 
March to demand stronger actions against 
climate change. Info: www.3dec2005.org, 
email: info@3dec2005.org. 

> Dec. 3, cities across the country: Day of 
Action against Global Warming. Take 
action to stop global warming, demand the 
ratification of the Kyoto Protocol and the 
development of non-nuclear energy alter¬ 
natives. Info: Climate Crisis Coalition; P.O. 
Box 648, Lenox, MA 01240; (413) 637- 
2486; info@climatecrisiscoalition.org; 
www.climatecrisiscoalition.org. 


> December 7, 6:30 p.m., Workmen’s 
Circle, 45 East 33rd St. New York City, NY: 
Party for the release of WRL’s 2006 cal¬ 
endar, “Peace- Loving Nations.” Share 
music, wine, and cheese, and do your holi¬ 
day shopping! Calendars and lots of other 
peace-oriented goodies will be available for 
purchase. 

> February 3-5, American University, D.C.: 

National Conference on Organized Resis¬ 
tance (NCOR) . NCOR is an annual confer¬ 
ence that aims to provide a space for activ¬ 
ists to meet each other, have in-depth dis¬ 
cussions, analyze strategies, tactics, beliefs, 
and learn new skills. Activists of all ages or 
levels of expe- 


Q: Who are the 
Merchants of Death? 

A Merchants of Death are corporations that use their positions 
to promote war, then profit from the bloodshed. 

Q: What can we do to 
stop them? 

A The War Resisters League’s “Stop the Merchants of Death” 
Campaign is a program to educate and mobilize the public to 
resist companies that engage in war-making and profiteering. 



Merchants of Death: 

Corporations that sell war. then profit from the 
bloodshed 


Looting By Any Other Name 

The Profit-Driven War 
Bf BBtA N J FQLEV 


the Merchant^" 

f /OrOEATH 


Contact us for information on inviting a speaker. 

Bring the “Stop the Merchants of Death” Campaign to your campus, place of worship, or peace and justice group. 

See our new website: 

www.warresisters.org/smod/smod_hp.shtml for details, a list of Merchants of Death, and how to get involved. 

(212)228.0450x104 ■ fax (212) 228.6193 ’ amc@warresisters.org 
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NOT YOUR SOLDIER COUNTER¬ 
RECRUITMENT CAMPS A 
SUCCESS! 

The Not Your Soldier Project, a collabo¬ 
ration between the War Resisters League 
Youth and Countermilitarism Program, the 
Ruckus Society, and a number of other na¬ 
tional and local organizations, has been 
organizing a series of counter-recruitment 
training camps for high school students. 
The camps are intended to help youth build 
the skills necessary to organize against re¬ 
cruitment in their schools and communities. 
The workshops have covered a wide range 
of topics, from how to file for Conscien¬ 
tious Objector status, to Counter-recruit¬ 
ment 101, and the poverty draft. Many of 
the sessions have been skill-based, explor¬ 
ing foundational organizing tools like di¬ 
rect action, campaign organizing, and us¬ 
ing art in activist work. 

Over a rainy Columbus Day weekend, 
over 30 young people from across New 
England met at the historic Voluntown 
Peace Trust for a weekend of training, skill 
sharing, and community building. The 
weekend focused on building connections 
between youth, antiwar, and counter-re¬ 
cruitment activists. In addition, a number 
of adult allies and trainers participated in 
the weekend. Although people came from 
across the region, Rhode Island, Connecti¬ 
cut, and Massachusetts were most strongly 
represented. The follow-up work has be¬ 
gun, and participants are already consider¬ 
ing another regional meeting to further their 
work in the counter-recruitment movement. 

The New England camp follows on the 
heels of the Northwest camp, which 
brought together 25 youth aged 13-22 from 
Oregon and Washington over the week of 
August 29-September 1. Since the North¬ 
west camp, students have reported back on 
their counter-recruitment work in their com¬ 
munities, and they have been busy. They’re 
tabling at state fairs, church youth groups, 
and high schools. They’re meeting with 
their school administrators to develop clear 
opt-out forms, networking with local peace 
groups, attending peace vigils, creating 
workshops for their peers, and walking out 
of school to protest the war! 

As this issue goes to press, organizers 
are preparing for the Southeast camp, be¬ 


ing held just outside of Durham, NC. In 
addition, we are gearing up for the Not Your 
Soldier Day of Action on November 17, co¬ 
sponsored with the National Youth and Stu¬ 
dent Peace Coalition (www.nyspc.net). 

The Not Your Soldier Project hopes to 
hold more camps in the spring, and is plan¬ 
ning on a national counter-recruitment 
camp in the summer of 2006. For more in¬ 
formation: www.notyoursoldier.org. 

—Steve Theberge 


WAR RESISTERS ARRESTED AT THE 
PENTAGON 

With banners reading “War is Terrorism” 
and “War is Terrorism with a Bigger Bud¬ 
get,” members of the War Resisters League 
NYC went to the Pentagon in the early 
morning hours of September 26th. 

Although police knew of the action, they 
were not prepared for the arrival of stylish 
New Yorkers and well-dressed activists 
who pretended to have forgotten their Pen¬ 
tagon badges. In waves of six to ten, the 
activists blockaded the Pentagon’s metro 
and south entrances, forcing police to re¬ 
route sleepy employees. In all, police ar¬ 
rested more than 40, a third of whom were 
part of the WRL NYC affinity group. 

A Reuters reporter who showed up at the 
Pentagon had their film seized by Penta¬ 
gon police, and a CNN cameraman was 
prohibited from filming, but organizers 


were able to get press attention by calling 
in to “Democracy Now!” The action was 
mentioned in the Washington Post, Wash¬ 
ington Times and the San Francisco Bay 
Chronicle, among others. 

The WRL local group met for months 
beforehand to plan the action, train in non¬ 
violent action, and build a solid affinity 
group. A number had been arrested as part 
of the Women’s Pentagon Actions of 1980 
and 1981 and others were part of WRL’s 
“Day Without the Pentagon” actions in the 
1990s. 

The night before the action, the affinity 
group sat down with more than 60 others 
interested in acting at the Pentagon to go 
over the scenario. Participants included 
friends from Michigan, Iowa, North Caro¬ 
lina, Virginia, and Massachusetts. Members 
of Voices in the Wilderness (now called 
Voices for Creative Nonviolence), Veterans 
for Peace, the Atlantic Life Community and 
the Industrial Workers of the World were 
also present. 

After being arrested by Pentagon police, 
the protesters were processed and released 
mostly with court dates in January for “dis¬ 
obeying a lawful order.” 

Many went straight from Pentagon lock¬ 
up to the White House, to join the hundreds 
of activists occupying the sidewalk in civil 
disobedience. At least seven of those ar¬ 
rested at the Pentagon were also arrested at 
the White House, having decided that one 


WRL’s Award-Winning 

Military Myths 

An essential resource for a rapidly expanding movement. 

This inspiring counter-recruitment video from WRLs 
Youth and Counter-Recruitment program and Paper Tiger 
video, takes a critical look at the military's promises of 
travel, money for education and job training. Military 
Myths illustrates how media representations of war and 
military life compare to the reality of war described by 
veterans who have actually been there. 

28 minutes, $20 plus $2 postage and handling 

WRL, 339 Lafayette St., New York, NY 10012; 
(212)228-0450 
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arrest a day was not enough in this epoch 
of endless war. 

—Frida Berrigan 


Felon —continued from page 8 

story. He gives us valuable insights into 
much of the hard but necessary routines that 
helped build a strong antiwar movement. 
He also shows us how valuable campaigns 
like the Tiger Cage vigils in the early 1970s, 
material aid for Vietnam after the end of 
the war in 1975, and the Nuclear Freeze 
campaign in the 1980s were built from the 
ground-up. Unfortunately, in many places 
Elmer’s narrative heads off into side trips 
where we learn more than we need about 
who was sleeping with whom in the Catho¬ 
lic Left or some of the personal idiosyn¬ 
crasies of the activists he encountered. 
When discussing political philosophy, 
Elmer’s tone tends to have an overbearing 
sense of earnestness that detracts from the 


WRLAD 


more interesting story. 

The irony of the book’s title is that, af¬ 
ter many years in the peace movement and 
an often interrupted academic career, Jerry 
ends up graduating from Harvard Law 
School and becoming an attorney in Rhode 
Island. He hasn’t given up being an activ¬ 
ist; if you read this book you will under¬ 
stand it is an essential part of his being. But 
you may also come to see that the study 
and practice of law in the service of peace 
and justice is the appropriate place for the 
scrupulous and dedicated Jerry Elmer. ❖ 
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KEY: Local (bold); 

Affiliate (italic); Contact (plain) 


Alaska 

Niilo Koponen, Box 70252, 710 Chena Ridge, 
Fairbanks,AK 99709; (907)479-6782; 
akdsa@mosquitonet.com 

California 

WRL West, Jim Haber, PO Box 4 1 0744, 

San Francisco, CA 94141; (415)282-6580; 
wrlwest@riseup.net 

Mendocino Coast Peace & Justice Center 
PO Box 1113, Mendocino, CA 95460 

Southern California WRL, Dorice 
McDaniels, (3 10)679-2570;Joe Maizlish, 
goodwork@igc.org; I 1451 I Kingsdale Ave., 
Lawndale, CA 90260 

Carol Jahnkow, PO Box 230157, Encinitas, CA 
92023; (619)263-9301; prcsandiego@igc.org 

MacGregor Eddy, PO Box 5789, Salinas, CA 
93195; (831)754-5554 

Colorado 

John Kefalas, 604 Sycamore St., Fort Collins, CO 
80521; (970)221 -1 135; johnk@verinet.com 

Connecticut 

Connecticut YouthPeace, c/o WRL New 
England, POB 1093, Norwich, CT 06360 

Donnelly/Colt, Kate Donnelly and Clay Colt, 
Station Road, Hampton, CT 06247; 
(860)455-9621; katrush@neca.com 

Florida 

Florida War Resisters League, PO Box 
21 1084, Royal Palm Beach, FL 33421 

Illinois 

WRL Chicago, c/o Charles Paidock, 321 I S. 
Union, Chicago, IL 60616 

Iowa 

Eastern Iowa Peace Alliance, PO Box 2906, 
Iowa City, IA 52244; (319)337-5187; 
peacenik@avalon.net 

WRL of Iowa City, PO Box 572, Iowa City, IA 
52244; (319)341-5144 

Iowa Peace Network, Nancy and GaryT. Guthrie, 
421 I Grand Ave., Des Moines, IA 503 12; 

(515)274-4851 

Maine 

ROSC, Larry Dansinger, 161 Stovepipe Alley, 
Monroe, ME 04951; (207)525-7776; 
invert@acadia.net 

Global Network Against Weapons and Nuclear 
Power in Space, PO Box 652, Brunswick, ME 
0401 I; (207)729-0517; www.space4peace.org; 
globalnet@mindspring.com 


War Resisters League 

Organizing Network 


Massachusetts 

Bread and Roses Affinity Group, PO Box 

43, Lawrence, MA 01842; (978)688-3569 

Nancy Alach, c/o New England War Tax 
Resistance, PO Box 397174, Cambridge, MA 
021 39; (61 7)492-1091; nalach@earthlink.net 

Michigan 

Detroit WRL, 4105 Avery St., Detroit, Ml 
48208; (3 I 3)833-3 19; profgene@aol.com 

Bruce and Char Sanderson, 2790 Sanderson 
Road, East Jordan, Ml 49727; (23 IJ582-7592; 
bsanderson@northlink.net 

Nebraska 

Pamela Jean Owens, UNOmaha, Ash 205, 
Omaha, NE 69182-0265; (402)554-3939 

New Hampshire 

Southeast New Hampshire WRL 

20 Charles St. #D, Dover, NH 03820 
(603)749-6920 

Tom Jackson, 163 Court St., Portsmouth, NH 
03801; (603)430-2886; coffeeanon@yahoo.com 

New Jersey 

Root and Branch Collective, Adrianna 
Coe, PO Box 571, Park Ridge, NJ 07656; 

(201 )930-0631; www.nonviolence.org/rbc; 
bob.weiss@verizon.net 

New Mexico 

Socorro WRL, Richard Epstein and Carolyn 
Kernberger, PO Box 635, Socorro NM 87801; 
(505)835-2517; (505)263-1345; 
cake@advancedreasoningforum.org 

NewYork 

Buffalo WRL, Dianne McQuillen, 75Trinity PL, 
Buffalo, NY 14201 

East End WRL, Gerry Mooney, 207 
Accabonic Rd., East Hampton, NY I 1937; 

(63 I )329-1533; johng@aol.com 

NYC WRL, 339 Lafayette St., NewYork, NY 
10012; (718)768-7306, nycwrl@att.net 

Westchester People’s Action Coalition (WESPAC), 
255 Grove Street, Box 488, 

White Plains, NY 10602; (914)682-0488; 
www.wespac.org; info@wespac.org 

North Carolina 

Asheville Area WRL, PO Box 15892, 

Asheville, NC 28813; (828)277-0758; 

clafey@main.nc.us 

L. Russel Herman, Jr., 2624 Kilgore Avenue, 
Raleigh, NC 27607-7265; (919) 834-2693 

Ohio 

Larry Gara, 21 Faculty Place,Wilmington, 

OH 45177; (937)382-3569; 

I a rry gara@wi I m i ngto n. ed u 


Oregon 

Portland War Resisters League, 

2000 NE 42nd #224, Portland, OR 97213; 
(503)238-0605; huntwork@teleport.com 

Eugene Peace Works, 454 Willamette St., 
Eugene, OR 97401; (541 )343-8548; 
eugpeace@efn.org; www.efn.org/eugpeace 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia WRL/WTR, 221 I Bainbridge St., 
Philadelphia, PA 19146; (215)732-8137; 
www.phillywrl.net 

Lehigh-Pocono Committee of Concern (LEPOCO); 

3 13 West Fourth St., Bethlehem, PA 18015; 
(610)691-8730 

Bob Witkowski, 326 E. Northhampton St., 
Wilkes-Barre, PA 18072; (570)829-5788 

Tennessee 

Nashville Greenlands WRL, 2407 Heiman 
St., Nashville,TN 37208; (615)322-9523 

Texas 

Houston Nonviolent Action/WRL, 

850 Jaquet Dr., Bellaire.TX 77401; 

(71 3)661 -9889; bhenschen@msn.com 

Red River Peace Network (FOR/WRL) 

Peace Farm, HCR 2, Box 25, Panhandle.TX 
79068; (806)335-1715 

Vermont 

Jack Caroli, PO Box 321, Manchester,VT 05254; 
(802)362-2986 

Washington 

Nonviolent Action Community of 
Cascadia (NACC),4554 12th Ave. NE, 

Seattle,WA 98105; (206)547-0952; 
www.nonviolence.org/nacc; cmtc@igc.org 


War Resisters League 
National Office 

339 Lafayette Street 

NewYork, NY 10012 

(212)228-0450; toll-free (877)269-0138 

www.warresisters.org; 

wrl@warresisters.org; 

New England Regional Office 

PO Box 1093 
Norwich, CT 06360 
(860)889-5337 
wrlne@peoplepc.com 

War Resisters’ International 

5 Caledonian Road 
London Nl 9DX, England 
+44 20 7 278 4040 
www.wri-irg.org; office@wri-irg.org 
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WRI—continued from page 6 

bolster the archives Prasad mined to create 
this extraordinarily comprehensive book. 

War Is a Crime Against Humanity closes 
as the Vietnam War was finally ending and 
WRI was looking forward to new levels of 
organizing and cooperation in what we now 
call the global South. Someone—Prasad or 
a successor—should take it from that point 
to today. 

Meanwhile, we have this invaluable his¬ 
tory and reference work. Unfortunately, 
WRl’s decision to publish the book itself 
has resulted in a price that may be too high 
for many activists’ home libraries. But 
peace workers can turn that to an advan¬ 
tage: Persuade your local public library to 
stock the book and you may facilitate meet¬ 
ings between WRI and a much larger num¬ 
ber of readers. ❖ 


Sacrifices—continued from page 9 


ing so is crucial to understanding how they 
decided to take certain actions—nonviolent 
and violent. For example, in a disconcert¬ 
ing reversal of history, Jeff Jones is de¬ 
scribed in Madison possibly planting the 
Mathematics Center bomb, and then he is 
described as demonstrating at the Demo¬ 
cratic National Convention in Chicago— 
an event which preceded the Madison ac¬ 
tion and radicalized many demonstrators. 

These shortcomings notwithstanding, 
Thai Jones has produced a rich history that 
finally does justice to the bravery, sacrifice, 
creativity, and sometimes deadly mistakes 
that characterize the people of the Ameri¬ 
can left. ❖ 


BEQUESTS 

The WRL appreciates bequests 
from supporters’ estates; these gifts 
help ensure our financial stability and 
demonstrate your belief that our work 
should continue. 

Tax-deductible bequests must be 
made through theA.J.Muste Institute, 
earmarked for WRL educational pro¬ 
grams. For information about leaving 
a bequest to WRL, contact Ralph DiGia 
at theWRL National Office or Murray 
Rosenblith at the Muste Institute, 
(212)533-4335. 




Don’t Be a Passivist ... 
Be a Nonviolent Activist! 


Subscribe 

the Nonviolent 


to 

Activist 


O $15/year gift subscription to the Nonviolent Activist. This is a gift from:_ 

O $ 15/year individual subscription to the Nonviolent Activist 

O $25/year institutional subscription to the Nonviolent Activist Send me more information about WRL’s programs on: 

O Enclosed is an additional $ _to support War Resisters League O Anti-Militarism O Youth & Counter-Recruitment 

O Send a bundle of_issues to distribute (enclosed is_postage) ^ ^ar ^ ax Resistance O Feminism & Nonviolence 

Send gift or subscription to: 

Name_ Phone_ 

Address_ 

City_ State_Zip_ 


Return this form with your check to: 

Nonviolent Activist ❖ 339 Lafayette St. ❖ New York, NY ❖ 10012 
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War Resisters League 2006 Peace Calendar 


Sing your way 
through 2006 

Peace-Loving Nations: Music of Peace & Resistance draws 
upon music and musicians from a wide range of traditions, 

Eastern and Western. With the music included on many 
pages, each week this year you can read, sing, and learn a 
whole new repertoire to bring us to a better world, including: 

■ songs from miners, millers, weavers, and other workers 

■ Spanish, German, Chinese, Yiddish songs with English translations 
m musical setting of a poem bg the Palestinian poet Tawfik Zayyad 
b an anti-dictatorship song from South Korea 
m a lullaby by the Argentine songwriter Bernardo Palombo 

■ British and Japanese anti-nuclear songs 

■ a traditional African-American spiritual 
a songs and quotes from U.S. artists including Paul Robeson, 

Malvina Reynolds, Pete Seeger, and Charlie King... and lots more 

WAR RESISTERS LEAGUE 

339 Lafayette St., New York, NY 10012 ■ (877)269-0138 ■ Order online: www.warresisters.org 



$12.95 each/Four for $48.00 

51 / 2 " x 8 '/ 2 " desk calendar, spiral bound 

NY state/city residents include 8.375% sales tax. 
Calendars are shipped bulk mail. Allow up to 4 weeks 
for delivery or enclose an extra $2.50 per calendar for 
first class mailing. For delivery outside the U.S. add 
$4.00 to Mexico and Canada; $7 all other countries. 
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